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Mrs. Browning's Last Poem. 
THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S VISIT TO ITALY, MAY, 1861. 

; 1. 
“ Now give us lands where the olives grow,” 

Cried the North to the South, 
“ Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard-row !”” 

Cried the North to the South. 


“ Now give us men from the sunless plain,” 
Cried the South to the North, 

“ By need of work in the snow and the rain 

Made strong, and brave by familiar pain !’’ 
Cried the South to the North. 


2. 
“ Give lue‘der hills and intenser seas,” 
Said the North to the South, 
“ Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 
Art, childlike, climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,”’ 
Said the North to the South. 


“Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,” 
Said the South to the North, 

“ That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 

While affirming of God : ‘ He is certainly there,” 
Said the South to the North. 


3. 
“Yet oh, for the skies that are softer and higher !”” 
Sighed the North to the South, 
“— For the flowers that blaze, and the trees that 
aspire, 
And the insects made of a song or a fire !” 
Sighed the North to the South. 


“ And oh, for a seer, to discern the same !’’ 
Sighed the South to the North, 

“For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame, 

To call the tree and the flower by its name !” 
Sighed the South to the North. 


4. 
The North sent therefore, a man of men, 
As a grace to the South— 
And thus to Rome came Andersen : 
“— Alas, but must you take him again?” 
Said the South to the North. 
—Independent. 


Translated for this Journal. 
Franz Schubert. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 





From the German of Dr. Heinricu von KREISSLE. 


Franz (Peter) Scuusert was born on the 
31st of January, 1797, at Vienna. 

His father, Franz Schubert, was the son of a 
peasant from Neudorf in Moravia. Coming to 
Vienna from Sonnenstiidt to pursue his studies, 
he became in 1784 assistant to his brother, who 
was a teacher in the Leopoldstadt; and two 
years afterward, his good school qualifications 
won for him the position of teacher in the parish 
of the Heiligen 14 Nethhelfern in the Lichtenthal 
suburb. 

His first marriage, with Elizabeth Vitz of 
Silesia, was blessed with fourteen children, of 
whom only Ignaz, Ferdinand, Carl, Franz and 
Theresa lived. 





His wife dying in the year 1813, he married 
again (in 1814) with Anna Miiller of Vienna, 
and by this marriage he had five more children, 
of whom Maria, Josefa, Andreas and Anton 
lived. 

Franz passed his childhood in his father’s house ; 
but neither this, nor the next period of his short 
life is marked by any important event immediate- 
ly concerning him. Under the eyes of his par- 
ents, in the cirele of his brothers and sisters, he 
grew up in those limited relations which char- 
acterize the existence of a poor schoolmaster 
blessed with a large family. His musical bias 
made itself remarked at the earliest age and on 
the slightest occasions. The child was particu- 
larly attached to a journeyman joiner, who knew 
how to take him toa place where there were 
pianos, upon which the little Schubert got through 
his first exercises without further introduction. 
Certainl yhis father took care to impart betimes to 
Franz, as he had done to the older sons, Ignaz and 
Ferdinand, the rudiments of general knowledge ; 
and we may pass over his childhood’s years the 
more lightly, since the seven-year-old boy already 
claims our full interest in a musical regard. 

The first instruction in music, and indeed in 
violin playing, he had from his father, who had 
also taught the older sons, Ignaz and Franz, in 
the same branches. In piano playing Ignaz gave 
him the first introduction, and finally the choir- 
master (regens chori) Holzer undertook his 
farther development, both on the piano and in 
singing. Even at that time—Schubert was ten 
years old — Holzer regarded the knowledge of 
his young pupil with amazement and with tears 
of joy, and declared that it would be useles trou- 
ble to try to impart anything new to him, since 
he always knows it all before. ‘ Often,” said 
he, “ have I watched him in silent wonder ; if I 
wanted to teach him something new, he knew it 
already.” 

Being now eleven years old, and possessing a 
beautiful soprano voice, he let himself be employ- 
ed asa solo singer and violinist in the choir of 
the Lichtenthal parochial church ; and ear-wit- 
nesses assure us he performed with fine and just 
expression. He composed too at that time little 
songs, piano pieces, and even string quartets. 

The father’s efforts now succeeded in getting 
the boy into the imperial court chapel, whereby 
he obtained a place as pupil in the Convict (re- 
fectory). It was in October 1808, that Franz 
was presented for examination to the two court 
kapellmeisters, Salieri and Eibler, and the ‘sing- 
ing master Korner. When the other boys, who 
appeared for the same object, perceived the little 
Schubert, coming along, clad after the manner 
of the time ina light blue, almost whitish, coat, 
they thought that must be a miller’s son and no 
mistake. 

As might have been expected, Schubert’s trial 
singing excited the admiration of the examiners ; 
so excellently did he perform the task set him, 
that his admission as singing boy into the court 
chapel and as pupil into the Convict followed 





without more ado; and the uniform, with the 
golden border on it, to whose splendor Schubert 
was not insensible, helped to reconcile the boy to 
the bitter parting for some time to come from all 
who had hitherto stood near to him in life. 

He was now a singing boy in the imperial 
court kapelle; moreover, as he played the violin 
with tolerable facility, he was assigned to the 
little Convictists’ orchestra so called, whose task 
it was in almost daily rehearsals to study some of 
the larger compositions, especially the Sym- 
phonies of Haydn and Mozart, and then the 
works of Beethoven, which were still regarded 
at that time with wonder, and to prepare per- 
formances. 

Of these pieces it was some Adagios from 
Haydn’s Symphonies andthe G minor Sym- 
phony* of Mozart, which made a deep impres- 
sion on the serious boy, who was not particular- 
ly friendly to the world about him; but on hear- 
ing the Symphonies of Beethoven this impression 
rose to ecstacy. His partiality to these came out 
decided even then; but he was destined, as no 
other was, to emulate in ever prouder flights the 
master whom he looked up to as his beau ideal, 
while he preserved his own individuality com- 
pletely. 

The Symphonies of Krommer, at that time 
liked for their lively character, found little favor 
in his eyes; while on the other hand he would 
defend those of Kotzeluch, when their somewhat 
antiquated style was ridiculed by the musicians, 
with much warmth—te be sure, only in compari- 
son with Krommer’s. He also counted among 
his favorites the Overture to the Zauberflite, to 
the “ Marriage of Figaro,” and those by Mehul. 

Inevitably Schubert, soon raised by his talent 
and his earnest pursuit of his Art to the position 
of first violin in the little orchestra, gained no 
inconsiderable influence over it ; in consequence 
of which, when the director happened to be ab- 
sent, the leadership of the orchestra with the first 
violin devolved on him. 

At the same time, too, the creative impulse} 
was awakened with an irresistible force in the 
boy of thirteen. Already he confided to his com- 
rades, under seal of secrecy, that he frequently 
put his own thoughts into notes. 

Thoughts streamed in upon him in abundance, 
and he too often only wanted note paper, on 
which to fasten them. As he was not in a posi- 
tion to procure such for money, a kind friendly 
hand provided it, and his use of it seems to be 
have been altogether extraordinary. 

Sonatas, Masses, songs, operas, nay even Sym- 
phonies, according to the testimony of vouchers, 
lay ready finished at that time; although the 
greatest part was soon thrown away as mere ex- 


periment. ‘ 
In the year 1810 he had composed a Fantasia 


for four hands, filling not less than 32 pages, and 

containing over a dozen pieces conceived each 

in a different character, and each ending in a 

different key from thatin which it began. This 
* ‘Only hear the angels sing in it,” he used to say. 
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was followed later by two smaller ones. It was 
his first piano composition. In the year 1811 
falls the composition of the song: “ Hagar’s La- 
ment,” of a string quartet, a seeond four-hand 
piano fantasia, a quintet overture dedicated to 
his brother Ferdinand, and many songs. 

(To be continued.) 


-_— OOOO SOC - 
First Impressions Abroad. 

{The following letter, wnich we find in a recent number of 
the Transcript, is from a young lady artist of Boston, written 
on her way to Rome.) 

Paris, Favsoure St. Germain. 


My Dear Friend: 1 shall not attempt to give you 
a description of my passage across the Atlantic, or 
of the mysterious disappearances and reappearances 
which were constantly taking place among the pas- 
sengers. One transit is so like another, that except 
to those directly concerned, there is very little to in- 
terest in an ordinary passage, and ours was of that 
kind. Weencountered neither shipwrecks nor pirates; 
indeed, we did not speak a vessel on the whole way 
ovt, and the icebergs, which were so kind as to show 
themselves, were at so great a distance as to render 
a little pleasurable fright on their account impossible. 
Of the passengers, 260 in number, a large proportion 
were foreigners, (Mexicans, Cubans and Spaniards), 
and consequently were much longer than usual thaw- 
ing out. By the eighth day, however, the people be- 
came so well acquainted that they looked forward to 
the time of parting with regret. On Friday morning 
we came in sight of the coast of Ireland, and spent 
most of the day watching the changeful face of the 
vountry, with its wonderfully beautiful variations. 
Rightly was it named the Emerald Isle, for it is a 
green gem in the ocean. 

On Saturday afternoon, in the midst of a rain 
which seemed to fall without any effort on its part, 
we bade adieu to our fellow passengers, some of 
whom we expected to meet in London — some in 
Paris—others whom we hope to see in Rome this 
winter, and others, still, whom we expect to see, 
never again. Then we entered the steam tug, and 
in a short time were in Liverpool. Ido not think I 
ean ever feel so strange end forlorn in a foreign land 
as I did that day, although I was with kind and at- 
tentive friends. 

My companions all had friends expecting them. I 
alone knew nobody, was expected by no person. 
Since then I have been in large towns in France, 
hundreds of miles away from any person I had ever 
seen, an entire stranger, without hearing a{word of 
English spoken for days, and was not lonely in the 
least; but that day, on first setting foot on English 
soil, I was miserable enough. My thoughtful friends 
had secured me a room at Mrs. Blodgett’s, and when 
I found myself fairly housed there my sorrows van- 
ished. 1 was so pleasantly situated, so kindly cared 
for, that I soon felt quite at home. Americans com- 
ing to Liverpool will be very fortunate if they can 

in admittance to the excellent private boarding 
house of kind Mrs. Blodgett, Duke street. She is 
so well known that the namber is unnecessary. On 
Monday, after visiting Chantrey’s fine statue of Can- 
ning, in the Town Hall, and Gibson’s statue of Hus- 
kinson, in front of the Custom House, I went up to 
London. We passed through Chester, one of the 
few walled towns still remaining in England—through 
Coventry, 8o famous for its legend of Lady Godiva. 
The ducking of “ Peeping Tom” was annually cele- 
brated there until two years ago, since which time it 
has been discontinued. I saw the turrets of War- 
wick Castle, and I was told also those of Kenilworth 
-——passed through that modern “inferno,” Birming- 
ham, and by the sweetest, quaintest little towns that 
ever sat to artist for their pictures, and arrived in 
London at nightfall. The next morning I took a 
cab and went in search of some acquaintances, who 
were not a little surprised to see me. During the 
fortnight I remained in London I saw many things of 
interest. Although I was constantly on the wing 
when well enough to be out, I of course left very 
mach unseen. 

On my way out to Sydenham to carry letters to 
American friends, who were in that vicinity, I heard 
in the railway carriage that Grisi was to take her 
farewell of the stage at the Crystal Palace that after- 
noon. Sol would not let so good an opportunity 

, but accepted the invitation of the pleasant Eng- 
fish rty who were in the carriage with me, and, 
thanks to their kindness, saw and learned much in a 
short space of time. The stage was beautifully de- 
corated ; the names of Grisi’s favorite roles, and 
those of the to which they belonged, were 
wreathed with beantiful flowers, and formed a semi- 
circle around the musicians,—in the centre and di- 





rectly behind the singers, the word Addio, in large 
letters, and also beautifully garlaned with flowers, 
told the cause of the immense concourse of private 
carriages which crowded the entrances to the building. 
I was told that most of the nobility in London were 
there. Certainly it was the largest and finest audience 
Lever saw there or elsewhere,— 11,174 persons were 
said to have been present that afternoon ; yet so large 
and so finely proportioned was the buildiug, that 
they only occupied a comparatively little spot in the 
centre. A score of celebrated singers, male and fs- 
male, assisted at the concert, but the voices were al- 
most lost in the immense arches. Grisi was enthu- 
siastically received ty her vast audience. She has 
been a great favorite with the English people, and 
now that her voice is going, it is to be hoped that she 
will rest content with her past laurels, and let this 
farewell be really her last upon the stage. After I 
had heard Grisi and Mario sing, I wandered off into 
a distant part of the Palace, beyond the sound of the 
music or the sight of the crowd. After a while I 
found myself in Pompeii, (vou must know that parts 
of cities are reproduced there with all their buildings, 
and yet there is still room enough to spare,) where I 
encountered a small party of ladies and gentlemen, 
accompanied by some beautiful children. They were 
Grisi, Mario, their children and a few friends. She 
looked older and more care-worn than I expected to 
find her, but there was a fine frank way with her that 
I liked much. She seemed fond of her “little Ma- 
rionets,”’ as she calls them. 

I cannot attempt a description of that wonderfal 
structure, the Crystal Palace. It transcends in beau- 
ty the most gorgeous description in the Arabian 
Nights. Aladdin’s wonderful palace could not have 
been as beautiful, and ite contents are as varied as 
they are remarkable. North, South, East and West, 
lend their richest and rarest productions to enhance 
the beauty of the already beautiful structure. Tro- 
pical trees and shrubs, fruits and flowers, are inhab- 
ited by birds of joyous plumage, which flit hither and 
thither at their own sweet will, and mingle their 
songs with the cool, refreshing murmurs of the many 
fountains. Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, everything 
is there represented in such a way that the beholder 
can learn there in a few hours by observation more 
than he could glean from books in years. It is truly 
an epitome. 

I visited Hampton Court Palace, built by Cardinal 
Wolsey in the time of Henry VIII. It is built of 
brick, is kept in good repair, and contains, besides 
many other fine works of the old masters, the orig- 
inal Cartoons of Raphael. In the National Gallery 
I saw some of the works of the old masters for the 
first time, and did not wonder in the least at the great 
admiration which they have always excited. The 
gallery was not open to the public the day I went 
there, but my escort, a Boston gentleman well known 
in the literary and musical world, explained to the 
janitor that we were strangers, whose time was limit- 
ed, so we were admitted. 

While we were there, Lord John, the newly creat- 
ed Earl of Russell, came in and looked at the pictures 
while I looked at him. A small, common looking 
man, with a quiet, unpretending manner ; there was 
nothing in his appearance to command attention, or 
to indicate that in him we beheld one of England’s 
greatest statesmen. A number of artists of both 
sexes were copying in the different rooms. We had 
a long conversation with a lady who was copying 
one of Turner’s landscapes with much success, and 
ascertained from her that Jany person by painting a 
tolerably good picture and submitting it to the com- 
mittee appointed for such purposes, could have the 
privilege of studying the noble works of art contain- 
ed in the National Gallery free of expense. She also 
said chat the number of students who availed them- 
selves of the privilege was much greater in years 
past than at the present time. At Kensington Mu- 
seum I found that the same liberality is exercised to- 
ward art students, Queen Victoria and the members 
of her court lending the rarest and most valuable ob- 
jects of art and virtue to the institution for the bene- 
fit of the pupils of the School of Design for Women, 
which is established there. I did not know until 
after my return to the city that the school was there 
at times I could have visited it. It is now under the 
ary of the Queen, who recently ordered some 

ace to be manufactured from the design of one of 
the pupils. 

The Palace for the Exhibition of 1862 is only a 
few steps from the Museum, and is a very fine struc- 
ture. Americans will be pleased to know that Miss 
Hosmer’s noble statue of Zenobia is to be exhibited 
there. Many of the London artists were out of 
town, but I visited the studios of several who had 
not escaped to the quiet of the woods and hills, aud 
found much to admire. The studio of J. H. Foley, 
the sculptor, interested me more than any I have visit- 





ed as yet. And I saw many very nice things in that 
of Mr. Durham. Mrs. Bodichon, who visited Amer- 
ica two years since, and whose remarkable water 
colors paintings were so much liked by many of our 
connoisseurs, has been making rapid progress in her 
own country, where good artists and good pictures 
are anything but rare. Her recent pictures of Al- 
geria, where she spends her winter months, are quite 
remarkable. Her sister, Miss Anna Smith, has also 
been painting some admirable things; two paintings es- 
pecially struck me, or rather one subject treated in two 
different ways. A young Moorish girl is kneeling be- 
side a fountain,the waters of which are dried up. The 
accessories are simple but all in keeping. The empty 
water jar—the useless cords by which it was to be 
lowered—the arid sands and the scorched vegetation, 
combined with the utter hopelessness in the attitude 
af the child, made it one of the most touching pic- 
tures I ever saw. 

T also met Miss Margaret Gillies, the engraving of 
whose paintings, the “Past and Future,” “ The 
Heavens are Telling,” and various other well known 
—, are so very popular in America. I saw on 

er easel another beautiful figure piece, which is to 
be published in New York, when times are better. A 
few fine heads by Mrs. Bridell, whose husband is a 
noted landscape painter, were the last works I saw in 
London of noted lady artists. 

I heard much of the works of Mrs. Wells, who 
died in the spring of this year. I was not so fortu- 
nate as to see any of her works, and was just a week 
too late for the annual Exhibition of Fine Arts ; but 
all whom I met spoke in the highest terms of her 
excellence, both as a woman and an artist; and her 
early death seemed to be regarded as a national 
loss. By the advice of friends, I took the New 
Haven route to Paris via Dieppe, and had no reason 
to regret my decision. It was cheaper than the other 
routes, and then we passed through Rouen, the town 
of all others I most wished to see, and our tickets 
gave us several days of grace, so that we might stop 
by the way and see what we chose. I left London 
at 94 o’clock, and reached New Haven at twelve. 
Took the steamer there for France, and after a pleas- 
ant passage across the English Channel, arrived at 
Dieppe about 4 o’clock P. M. I had no baggage 
except a carpet bag, as I registered my trunk in Lon- 
don, and it had gone on to Paris, there to remain 
until such time as I should go and claim it. Strange 
enough it was to be in a land where no English was 
spoken. I followed the other passengers, and found 
myself in the Custom House, as I expeeted. They 
did not ask for my passport, and merely asked if I 
had anything prohibited. I said no; asked for the 
omnibus to the Chemin de Fer for Rouen. Entered 
it and then breathed freely. I had tried my French 
and found I could make myself understood, and 
knew I should be in time for the next train. 

At 7 o’clock reached Rouen, where I passed the 
night and spent part of the next day in seeing the 
quaint old town, with its wonderful gothic Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, which contains the heart of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and the beautiful church of St. Ouen 
(prouounced St. Wan) ;) and last but not least the 
square where the brave Jeanne d’Arc was burnt to 
death by order of the cruel Duke of Bedford, who 
lies buried in the Cathedral a little distance beyond. 
The town is very old and as picturesque as one can 
well imagine. Pierre Corneille was born here, and a 
statue is erected to him on one of the bridges. I 
was constantly losing my way and constantly asking 
every body where it was, and always got along swim- 
mingly, not because I am such a good linguist, but 
because the French are so very quick of apprehen- 
sion. In the afternoon I took the cars for Paris, re- 
gretting that I had not time to make an excursion to 
Chateau Galliard, so celebrated in French rong 
but I knew if I stopped for that I should lose the 
Emperor’s féte, and that I could not give up. So I 
bid adieu to Rouen, and in a few hours found myself 
in this delightful city of Paris. Au aig — 





Music and Sculpture in Munich. 
(Correspondence of the London Atheneum. October 28.) 


Rather more than a year ago, I read a statement 
in the Athenaum that Haydn’s long-absent oratorio, 
“Tl Ritorno di Tobia,” was shortly to be performed 
in Munich. Since that time, however, it has given 
neither sign nor sound till now, when it is promised 
for the opening concert of the Advent series. I 
trust this time the promise may be fulfilled, and that 
the year’s interval may be fruitful as regards the ex- 
ecution of the work. Strangely enough, the same 
time has elapsed since another work of art was men- 
tioned in your colamns, which also has just now been 
exhibited. I speak of Mr. Randolph Rogers’s gate 
for the Capitol of Washington, which was cast in 
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October, 1860, and has required the labor of a full 
year before it could be shown to the public. Some 
people complain that the works cast at the Bronze 

‘oundry should require so much filing and elabora- 
tion, instead of issuing perfect from the actual pro- 
cess, and we must all wonder that so long a period 
should be needed. But I presume the immense 
amount of fine work on the panels and round the 
borders must be taken to justify the delay, and the 
satisfactory result is too evident to be disputed. I 
hear that the gate is to figure in the Exhibition of 
1862, and its attractiveness in Munich is well shown 
in the fect, that 4,000 people went to see it the first 
day. 

There are nine panels on the gate, four down each 
side, and one crowning the top. In the first, Colum- 
bus is represented before the Council of Salamanca, 
endeavoring to prove the existence of another hemi- 
sphere, but vainly. In the second, he takes leave of 
his friends, mounted on the mule purchased with the 
money given by Queen Isabella; and in the third, 
he is pleading his cause before her and King Ferdi- 
nand. In the fourth, he sails from Palos; in the 
fifth, he lands at San Salvador, and takes possession 
of the newly-discovered country in the name of his 
king ; in the sixth he gains the friendship of the In- 
dians by releasing an Indian maiden made captive 
by one of his sailors ; and in the seventh, he enters 
triumphantly into Barcelona. The eighth and ninth 
show us his degradation and his melancholy end. In 
addition to these groups, in which there is through- 
out much character and great animation, Rogers has 
marked the time of the discovery by placing statues 
of all the chief contemporaries of Columbus round 
the door, the reigning monarchs, with Cortes, Pizar- 
ro, Balboa ; and between the panels are heads of the 
writers on Columbus and his successors, among 
whom Washington Irving, Robertson and Prescott 
are conspicuous. In other places are heads of Amer- 
ican beasts, and festoons of fruits and flowers. On 
each side of the gate stands a statue destined for the 
Richmond monument to Washington,—Nelson, who 
was Governor of Virginia at the breaking out of the 
American Revolution, and afterwards a general un- 
der Washington, and Lewis in the picturesque cos- 
tume of a Virginian sharpshooter. 

The mention of these great works leads me natu- 
rally to speak of an inane statue King Ludwig has 
placed in the Promenade Platz, just in front of the 
‘ Baierischer Hof,” and therefore in full view of all 
English travellers, to Max Emanuel, Elector of Ba- 
varia. The statue is erected to him in his character 
of stormer of Belgrade; but to readers of English 
history he occupies a more importart position, as 
father of the prince chosen by the Partition Treaty 
to govern Spain, and as sharing with Tallard the 
honor of being defeated, at Blenheim, by the Duke 
of Marlborough. In his account of the Congress 
at the Hague in 1691, and of the French caricatures 
of it, Macaulay says : “ In another, William appeared 
taking his ease in an arm-chair, with his feet on a 
cushion and his hat on his head, while the Electors 
of Brandenburgh and Bavaria, uncovered, occupied 
small stools on the right and left.” I have not seen 
the caricature, but I am sure the Elector cannot be 
more ridiculous there than he is here on his pedestal. 
There he stands, with uplifted sword, on an explod- 
ed shell, without an atom of motion in face or body, 
his face resembling that of a sheep, and his attitude 
that of an awkward fencer. Many suppositions 
were started to account for this tameness; some 
would have it that King Ludwig wished to typify 
that remarkably mild and gentle heroism of Gaéta, 
which he is said to admire. I think, however, that 
the true meaning must lie in the result of the storm- 
ing of Belgrade under the Elector, for a German 
authority says that garrison and inhabitants fell under 
the sword of the conqneror. He is evidently snp- 
posed to be quietly cutting them down. When Iadd 
that this statue is flanked by four of the finest heads 
and most expressive figures in Munich, Gluck, Or- 
lando di Lasso, Kreitmayr and Westenrieder, you 
will have an idea of the inappropriateness of its site. 

Considerable progress has been made this summer 
on some of the buildings of both Kings ; in particular 
the National Museum and the Propylaen Thor are 
fast approaching completion. A_ sitting figure of 
Bavaria has been placed over the former, and there 
are various reliefs towards the top, which are very 
amenable to Mr. RKuskin’s criticism, expressed in his 
Edinburgh Lectures ; they are placed so high that a 
powerful glass would be needed to examine them. 
There is a talk of making the Pinacothek more use- 
ful to artists, and of checking the system of restora- 
tion, which was lately exposed in one of the Munich 
papers. Hitherto, copying has not been allowed in 
any of the rooms where the pictures are hung on ac- 
count of the floors ; bat now a wooden flooring is to 
be laid over the stucco, so that scaffoldings can be 





set up without damaging the floor or endangering 
the pictures. 





Mr. Fechter’s Othello. 


(From the London Observer.) 


In speaking of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet, we did not 
hesitate to avow an almost unlimited admiration of 
the striking originality of his conception of the char- 
acter, and of the exquisite skill with which he em- 
bodied it upon the stage. We must ever look upon 
that performance as the justly won triumph of a su- 
perior intellect disdaining to tread the ordinary paths 
of tradition, unmindful or unknowing of what others 
had done before in the same part, and resting solely 
for success upon its own in-vard and unfaltering con- 
viction of what was right and true. The result has 
been startling. Beneath the gleam of Mr. Fechter’s 
truer genius the traditionary Hamlet—nobly as the 
character was sometimes sustained—has sunk into a 
temporary, nay, it is to be hoped, an eternal oblivion, 
and has given place to a creation worthier in all re- 
spects to be accepted as the correct embodiment of 
the great poet’s thought, when he drew with so seem- 
ingly wayward a hand a character that few compre- 
hend, though all admire. Can it now be said that 
Mr. Fechter does for Othello what he has already so 
happily wecomplished for Hamlet? Can it be said 
that he vindicates the character from any traditionary 
abuses, and presents it to the world in a purer and 
nobler form than it has ever borne before? We must 
candidly declare that we think not. It is needless to 
observe how strongly the moody contemplativeness 
and halting irresolution of the northern prince—but 
lately a student in the school of Wittenberg—con- 
trasts with the ardent temperament and fiery impetu- 
osity of the swarthy Moor, born beneath a warmer 
sun, bred from infancy in the rough tutelage of the 
camp, trained to manhood in the hardy exercises of 
the ‘tented field,” and, as he himself declares, 
“kuowing little of this great world more than per- 
tains to feats of broil and battle.” It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive in nature or in fiction any two char- 
acters more widely different from each other, whether 
in mental refinement or physical hardihood. Where 
the one, though spurred by the strongest provocation, 
still hesitates to act, and ingeniously tortures an over 
sensitive mind by the indulgence of speculations 
which it cannot solve ; the other in the pure simplic- 
ity of a noble and untutored nature sees only what 
is wickedly presented to him in the form of a hideous 
truth, and no sooner sees than he instantly resolves, 
and swiftly executes. The attributes of generosity 
and gentleness are undoubtedly common to both, but 
they exist in each in a different form, and exert upon 
the charaeter a different sway. Hamlet is gentle 
from refinement of intellect and tenderness of sensi- 
bility ; Othello from nobiiity of soul and manliness 
of nature. Now, in the delineation of these two 
widely opposite characters, Mr. Fechter, as it appear 
to us, does not sufficiently distinguish the radical dif- 
ference that exists between them. By communica- 
ting to the one the delicate sensibility which properly 
belongs to the other he misreads the intention of the 
mighty author, and presents us with a picture of re- 
fiued sentiment rather than of injured manhood and 
impetuous passion, In the Othello of Wednesday 
evening we saw. it is true, a skilful, and, in several 
respects, a most exquisite delineation of all that is 
tender and touching in the character ; but we looked 
in vain for those grander phases where passion, en- 
gendered of the sense of irremediable wrong, rushes 
to a height that borders on the sublime. To avoid 
what he deems to be the errors of tradition, Mr. 
Fechter obviously carries the process of refinement 
too far, and thus, unhappily, attenuates the part to a 
thinness in which, though the sentiment be preserved, 
the grandeur is wholly lost. In this play, too, 
abounding in so many passages of elaborate and elo- 
qnent poetry, another defect, which we fear is inerad- 
icable, is more apparent even than in Hamlet, viz., 
the foreign intonation of Mr. Fechnter’s voice, and 
the difficulty or impossibility under which he appears 
to labor, of catching the melodious swell of the 
Shakespearian rhythm. Hence it follows that, al- 
though the eye is often gratified hy some stroke of 
skilful acting, the ear is rarely visited by a pleasing 
or harmonious sound. The cadences of Mr. Fech- 
ter’s voice are all French, and on his lips the melody 
of English rhythm has no place. The effects that 
he produces—oecasionally wonderful, and above all 
praise—are always from isolated expressions or ex- 
clamations, never from a sustained effort, or from 
tbe climax of an eloquent and soul-stirring passage. 
Listening to the words of Shakspeare as they fall 
from his mouth, one would never know that the fa- 
mous address to the senate, or the still more exquisite 
passage in which the heart-stricken Moor bids fare- 
well to his glorious soldier-life, was written in any 





other form than the plainest prose. When we hear 
the noble verse of Shakspeare thus rendered, how 
does memory carry us back to the well-remembered 
elocution of some of our own great players, who at- 
tuned these beautiful passages to the richest harmo- 
ny, and whose voices seemed, like that of the youn 

lady whom Ben Jonson so exquisitely complimented, 


* As some soft chime to strike the air : 
And though the sound had parted thence, 
Still left an echo in the sense.” 


But, although Mr. Fechter is unable to accomplish 
anything in this way, he achieves wonders in other 
respects. In his delivery of the long sotiloquy in 
the second act of “Hamlet,” his exclamation, “Why, 
I should take it,” was unparalleled for intensity of 
expreasion and happiness of effect by anything we 
ever heard uttered upon the stage. Something very 
like it is repeated in “ Othello,” when, in the third 
act, in reply to Iago’s heartless and insidious remark, 
“ T see this hath a little dashed your spirits,” he ex- 
claims, in a voice hardly articulate from the intensity 
of the heart’s emotion, * Not a jot, not a jot-” 
Again, when reminded by Iago that Desdemona, in 
marrying him, had deceived her father, he replies 
with similar emotion, “ And so she did.” And once 
again, when in the midst of the violent upbraiding of 
his wife for her supposed infidelity, the contemplation 
of her beauty flashes into his soul a returning sense 
of tenderness and love, and he exclaims, in a voice 
of unspeakable anguish, ‘‘ Oh, Desdemona, away, 
away, away!” In touches of this nature Mr. Fech- 
ter has certainly never been surpassed, perhaps never 
equalled. They go at once to the heart and take the 
house by storm. In the same way his playing 
throughout abounds in so many traits of the most 
delicate and exquisite finish that one is reluctant to 
express the opinion that it is not in all respects per- 
fect. We adhere to the belief, however, that his view 
of the character of Othello is not the correct one, 
and that the traditionary reading of the part is not 
so chargeable wtth the blemish of erroneousness as 
his own. Romantic, tender, sensitive, pathetic, and 
picturesque he doubtless renders it in toe highest 
degree, but the essential and vital quality of highly 
impassioned manhood is wanting; and the acting of 
the player, wherever the exhibition of the grander 
emotions is demanded, is weak and nerveless com- 
pared with the strength and vigor of the text he has 
to enunciate. 

The play is produced according to a version of 
Mr. Fechter’s own preparation, being, as he tells us, 
the first of an intended series, which he designs to 
publish under the title of An Acting Edition of the 
Plays of Shakspeare. One of the objects of this un- 
dertaking, he informs us, is to divulge to his com- 
rades in art the fruit of ‘‘ nearly twenty years’ un- 
ceasing labor of love for the scenic representation of 
the great master,” and if possible to “ sap the foun- 
dation of that worm-eaten and unwholesome prison 
where dramatic art langnishes in fetters, and which 
is called ‘tradition.’” The field upon which Mr. 
Fechter is thus fearlessly entering is a Md tenes = 
one, and the task he assigns to himself is beset by 
no common difficulties. All that we can now do is 
to wish him well through it. Taking the acting ver- 
sion of “ Othello,” however, as a sample of what 18 
to follow, we must at once declare that it does not 
appear to us to be by any means free from blemish. 
We should be the last to stand up for any of those 
“ traditions ” of the Stage, which are more generally 
termed “ conventionalisms ;”’ but we confess that we 
should be loth to change even an established conven- 
tionalism for any alteration that is not in more exact 
consistency with the spirit and intention of the great 
master to whose service Mr. Fechter has bound him- 
self. Now, in the play of “Othello,” as presented 
to us on Wednesday evening, whilst we admit the 
happy introduction of a vast amount of very beauti- 
ful scenes, and a greatly improved arrangement of 
what is commonly called the general business of 
the stage, comprising the appropriateness of cos- 
tume and furniture and the picturesque. grouping 
of figures ; whilst we admit also the judicious restora- 
tion of portions of the text previously eliminated, 
such as the scene in which Bianca is concerned, and 
in which the growing jealousy of the Moor is con- 
firmed by what appears to be an indisputable inci- 
dent; whilst we freely admit all this, we must still 
think that the conduct of the fifth act, and especially 
the close of it, is not so much in harmony with what 
Shakspeare intended as the traditionary version 
which Mr. Fechter seeks to discard. How is the 
opening of this act arranged? 1) commences with 
the second scene, the first having been included in 
the preceding act. We take the description from 
Mr. Fechter’s own book : “ Desdemona’s Chamber. 
At the back a large window, with balcony overlook- 
ing the sea. On the left of the window an areh, 
discovering an oratory ; by the half-raised curtain is 
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seen a Prie Dieu, surmounted by a Madonna, and 
lighted by a red lamp. On the same side, in front, a 
bed raised by two steps. A door atthe right. A 
high and elegant Venetian lamp burns at the head 
of the bed where Desdemona lies asleep; a small 
toilette glass, fallen from her hand, lies near to her 

Her clothes scattered about. On the balcony, Othel- 
lo, motionless, enveloped in a long white burnoos, is 
looking at the stars. Far off—at sea—is heard the 
“Song of Willow.” No one will dispute the pic- 
turesqueness and beauty of this arrangement. The 
eye, indeed, could demand nothing more to satisfy it ; 
but the gratification of this external sense is pur- 
chased at a cost which we hold to be much too dear, 
It is to be remembered that when the fifth act opens, 
the feelings of the audience have been wrought to 
the highest pitch of excitement by the tremendous 
events which have preceded it, and that every one is 
aware that a terrible crisis is approaching. At such 
a moment any retardation in the onward progress 
of the play becomes intolerable. The effect of Mr. 
Fechter’s arrangements is, for an irksome interval of 
many minutes, to stop the action altogether. Whilst 
he is listlessly gazing on the stars, and whilst the 
wailing song of ‘ The Willow ” (which we must ob 

serve has never before been repeated, or even alluded 
to in the course of the performance, and which con- 
sequently has no meaning or effect whatever, now 
that it is introduced in a part of the play to which 
Shakspeare never assigned it), is vibrating through 
the house ; whilst all this is tediously going on, the 
audience is palpitating with anxiety to know what is 
really to happen. Desdemona lies asleep in her bed, 
conspicuously raised upon a dais; her husband, who 
has sworn to destroy her, stands apart in the same 
chamber. What is he doing ?—languidly leaning 
against the window and looking upon the stars! Is 
this Othello? the soldier of fiery blood, quick im- 
pulse, and prompt action! At length, when that 
weary contemplation of the stars has ceased, he 
creeps wilh stealthy pace aud crouching form toward 
the bed, and finding there the toilette glass which has 
fallen from Desdemona’s hand, he takes it up, and 
gazing intently into it exclaims : 

“Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ” 


meaning to convey the impression, that he sees in his 
own dark features, the cause of all his misfortune. 
This reading of a somewhat doubtful passage may 
be admitted to be as ingenious as it is novel ; but we 
cannot assent to its correctness. The words that im- 
mediately follow, 


‘* Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars,” 


make it perfectly clear to our minds that the “canse” 
that was operating upon Othello’s soul was not the 
consciousness of his own dark skin, but the convic- 
tion of his wife’s infidelity. M. Fechter adopts the 
opposite view, and instead of accepting the words we 
have quoted, in what we hold to be their obvious 
meaning, he makes them a pretext for quitting the 
bed-side, again slowly marching towards the stars to 
whom he is appealing and deliberately throwing the 
offensive toilette glass out of the window. It will 
readily be seen that all this occupies a long time, and 
it must, we think, be felt that effective as such inci- 
dents might be in an ordinary melodrama, they aye 
by no means in keeping with the grand and earnest 
straightforwardness of Shakspeare’s mighty scene. 
Were we disposed to be hypercritical, we might 
object, too, to the prominence which is now for the 
first time given to the bed upon which the fated Des- 
demona lies, and which has the effect of bringing 
painfully into view the process of her suffocation, a 
scene always so full of horror as to be scarcely sup- 
rtable, and of which undoubtedly the less that is 
‘orced upon the sight the better. ut we pass that 
by, and come direct to the alterations which Mr. 
Fechter has introduced into the working out of the 
final catastrophe. # Here, again, we are completely at 
issue with him. He labors to intensify the scene— 
we think he immeasurably impairs and mars it. In 
order to carry out his idea of the fashion in which 
Othallo is to die, a large excision is made in the text. 
When Othello has been disarmed of his first sword, 
the circumstance of his possessing himself of a 
second is omitted, and, by consequence, the beautiful- 
ly characteristic lines— 
‘“* T have seen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this good sword,” &e. 
are omitted also. In the same way, when Tago is 
brought in bound, Othello does not, as prescribed in 
the rightfal text, make any attempt upon his life; 
and again, by consequence, a highly characteristic 
passage is omitted The purpose for which these 
omissions are made afterwards becomes apparent ; it 
is to produce a novel and startling conclusion, The 
end approaches. Mr. Fechter commences and con- 
tinues with becoming calmness and dignity the well- 
known injunction, “ Speak of me as I am ; nothing 





extennate,” &c., &e., until he comes to the words 
“T_ took by the throat the circumcised dog,” when, 
to the astonishment of every human being in the 
house, he suits the action to the word by ony ene f 
throwing himself upon Iago, and forcing him (accord- 
ing to the stage directions of Mr. Fechter’s own book) 
“still bound, but smiling with bold effrontery, to 
kneel before Desdemona,” when, with uplifted hand 
and glittering dagger, he makes a show as if he 
would plunge the weapon into the breast of Iago, but 
by a dexterons turn he directs it instead to his own 
bosom, and, drawing it forth again, “ throws it (we 
again quote the words of the book) at the feet of Iago, 
who shrinks with terror, as if struck in the face by 
the blood of Othello.” Can any comment npon this 
be necessary? According to the standard version of 
the text, and tothe ordinary “ tradition” of the 
stage, there is nothing in Othello’s life that more 
becomes him than the calm, majestic grandeur of his 
death. According to Mr. Fechter’s acting or arrange 
ment the scene is converted into something that has 
all the appearance of a scuffle and shuffle, and which 
for the moment most certainly leaves the audience in 
doubt as to who is killed—TIago or Othello. Against 
such innovations as these we must at once emphati- 
cally protest ; and when the first feeling that they 
have created of surprise and wonder has passed away 
we are convinced that all people of good taste and 
right judgment will unite with us in condemning 
them. 

Of Mr. Ryder’s impersonation of the part of Iago 
it would be difficult to speak too highly. We candid- 
ly confess that we were by no means prepared for so 
masterly a performance; aud we greatly doubt 
whether it has ever been surpassed. Mr. J. G. 
Shore was something more than merely respectable 
as Roderigo ; but of Mr. Jordan’s Cassio we can say 
nothing in praise. Miss Carlotta Leclereq infused a 
due amount of sweetness and gentleness into the 
impersonation of Desdemona ; and Miss Elsworthy 
comported herself sensibly as Emilia, except that her 
voice and action were somewhat too violent when she 
denounced the traducer of her mistress, and desired 
“to place in every honest man’s hand a whip to lash 
the rascal naked through the world.” The delivery 
of this passage is generally overdone, and Miss Els- 
worthy certainly did not avoid the “ traditionary ” 
fault. 

We have already alluded to the beanty of the new 
scenery. Portions of it—the Rialto and the Views 
of Cyprus, for instance, are the work of Mr. W. 
Telbin. Other portions, scarcely, if at all inferior, 
are the result of the joint labors of Messrs. Gates, 
Cuthbert, and Gouge. All are admirable. 

The performances of the first night passed off with 
great eclat. The applause of a densely-crowded 
house was liberal but judicious. Mr. Ryder was 
called before the curtain at the close of the first act, 
and a similar compliment was bestowed upon Mr. 
Fechter at the end of the third. On the final fall of 
the curtain all the principal actors were called, and 
all appeared, with the addition of Mr. Harris, who 
was farcically forced forward by Mr. Fechter. 





The Study of Bach. 


It is scarcely forty years since, even among mu- 
sicians whose position demanded that they should be 
thoroughly educated in their art, anything like an in- 
timate acquaintance with the works of Sebastian 
Bach was a fact of uncommon occurrence. ‘To many 
the old master was known by namealone. Only a 
very few persons were acquainted with certain 
of his productions, and even those persons not 
unfrequently attached nothing more than a_his- 
torical value to what he had written. The major- 
ity of German musicians had almost entirely forgot- 
ten one of their greatest and most important masters, 
without ranging themselves more particularly under 
the banners of any more modern composer.* Let 
it not be said that Beethoven became, immediatel 
after Sebastian Bach, the popular hero of the period. 


*Thibaut, in his work, On Purity in Music (page 9) says-- 
“Thus our so-called virtuosos, musical directors, and teach- 
ers, steal carefully away from what is old, and endeavor by 
every means to bring into disrepute the endless musical treas- 
ures of which we can boast, and they succeed only too well.’’ 
At page 34 of the same work we read, “There is not the slight- 
est chance for church music 80 long as we are compelled to 
admit that organists, such as our Apel, Ett, Rink, Umbreit, 
are to be regarded as rare phenomena. To what have our or- 
ganists reduced us? To nothing more or less than this : that 
every halt-judge of music but too frequently leaves the church, 
thoroughly disgusted at the musical trifling and bad taste of 
what he has heard.’ A similar opinion was pronounced at 
the same epoch by Carl Maria von Weber. At p. 70, vol. IIT. 
of his posthamous works he utters the following complaint ; 
“The art of performing Sebastian Bach’s positions effer- 
tively, is probably, altogether lost, since the enjoyment to be 
thence derived does not lie on the surface, while on account 
of the richness of the harmonic structure, the external melo- 
dic contour does not stand out with that prominence which 


our vitiated ear requires.” 








Although, even during his lifetime, he had no lack 
of admirers and sincere followers, there were many, 
on the other hand, who could not reconcile them- 
selves to the eccentricities and oddities which marked 
the last period of Beethoven’s productive activity. 
Those who, for such reasons, did not then worship 
him, inclined as a rule much more to Haydn and 
Mozart than to the old “ Cantor” of the Thomas- 
kirche at Leipsic, whose Jong-tailed periwig, strange 
to say, wasin the eyes of many the image of his 
“rococo-music.” It is true that, by musicians who, 
in their day, really understood Haydn and Mozart, 
the influence exerted upon the writings of the latter 
by Sebastian Bach was not ignored. It is also well 
known that, in the course of their education, Haydn 
and Mozart were made acquainted with Sebastian 
Bach’s compositions, although it cannot be denied 
each of these masters pursued a path of his own, and 
only now and then walked a short distance with old 
Sebastian. Becthovenf is, in our opinion, more 
nearly allied than his predecessors to Bach, although, 
in virtue of his creative powers, he asserted his free- 
dom from any authority, recognizing it only when it 
in no way impeded the lofty flight of his fancy and 
his inveriable genial aspirations. To this we attrib- 
ute the fact that even Beethoven did not effect as 
much for the full and universal appreciation of 
Bach’s works as he might, and that in his time there 
were many who did not feel inclined to accord the 
great contrapuntist and church composer that rank 
to which he had a just claim. Hence an intimate 
acquaintance with Bach’s works was still rare in Beet- 
hoven’s time and hence at that period we actually 
find Bach’s disciples only among musicians scattered 
here and there as organists and directors of Sing- 
academies, or such as had been fortunate enough to 
know some of Bach’s own pupils, and by them have 
been inspired with a taste for his music. 

Things looked decidedly better when Felix Men- 


delssohn Bartholdy appeared apon the scene. With 
him a new era commenced for the Bach-school. Ex- 


cited thereto by his master, Zelter, he became more 
intimately acquainted than any other composer of 
modern times with Bach’s works. Even when onl 
twelve years of age, endowed with a truly miracul- 
ous power of reproducing the longest and most com- 
plicated compositions, Mendelssohn would play any 
fugue of Bach from memory. His love and parti- 
ality for Bach increased to such a degree, as he at- 
tained the age of manhood, that he felt it incumbent 
on him to use his great official influence, in various 
ways, for the Bach-school of music. Who is not ac- 
quainted with his efforts to procure a worthy per- 
formance in public of some of Bach’s .previously 
unknown compositions ? Was it not Mendelssohn, 
also, who erected, in honor of the old master, at 
Leipzig — the principal scene of Bach’s labors —a 
monument, thus giving his veneration material con- 
sistency? And is not the early death of this gifted 
master all the more to be deplored, inasmuch as, had 
the period of his labors been prolonged, he would 
have exerted himself still more to promote the study 
of Bach? But let us cease regretting ; even in this 
respect the labors of Mendelssohn bronght forth a 
splendid harvest. While it is now almost universally 
acknowledged as absolutely indispensable that every 
thoroughly educated musician should be acquainted 
with Sebastian Bach, and have studied the inmost 
meaning of his compositions, no musical school of 
any importance neglects the great fugue writer, and 
no Singacademie omits to perform his works.— nay, 
several have, during this last forty or fifty years, pro- 
duced them very often, and thus facilitated the ap- 
preciation of his worth by the professional and non- 
professional public in an equal degree. 

In the first rank of the institutions which can boast 
of having promoted and spread a love and know- 
ledge of Bach’s music, stand the Singacademie of 
Berlin, and that of Breslau, under the direction of 
Mosewius*; Stern’s Verein, at Berlin; Riedel’s at 
Leipsic, &c. Connected with the foregoing are, also, 
those musical associations which perform exclusively 
Bach’s music hke the Bach-Verein, founded at Vier- 
lin’s suggestion,and conducted under his management 
in Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Oder), or disseminate 
better editions of his works, like the Bach-Society in 


+ It was more especially at Vienna, in Van Swieten’s house, 
that Beethoven became acquainted with Sebastian Bach's 
works. The music played was almost exclusively that of 
Handel, Sebastian Bach, and the great Italian masters, up to 
Palestrina, Beethoven seldom missing a performance. The 
company frequently kept on playing far into the night ; and 
there is a story current that old Van Swieten would very of- 
ten not allow young Beethoven whom he had taken under 
his especial protection, to leave the house until. in addition to 
everything else, he had played him some half-dozen fugues 
by Sebastian as “an evening blessing,” or parting benediction. 

* Mosewius occupies a very high place among those who ex- 
erted themselves to spread a taste for Bach’s music. He found- 
ed the Breslau Sin lemie, where he produced many of 
Bach’s works, and, both by tongue and pen, has greatly ex- 
tended the comprehension of them. 
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Leipsic, the object of which is eventually to publish 
a complete edition of all that has proceeded from the 
old master’s pen. While mentioning what has been 
done, in recent times to diffuse a feeling of apprecia- 
tion for his music, we must not forget the very great 
services rendered by the most celebrated teachers of 
musical composition. Thus, thanks to all these com- 
bined efforts, such a pitch has been attained, that the 
uumber of musicians who can appreciate and per- 
form satisfactorily Bach’s works is becoming greater 
every year; a result by the way, in which the music 
schools founded, during the last thirty years, at all 
the principal centres of musical intelligence ,(such 
as Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna, Cologne, Dresden, Lon- 
don, and even Paris) have had their share. In all pro- 
bability, Weber would no longer, at the present a 
give utterance to the complaint, that the art of per- 
forming Bach’s compositions effectively was lost, 
since first-class organists now enable us to hear his 
most difficult works of the organ, rendered in a style 
which cannot leave a doubt on our minds that the 
performer thoroughly understands them ;—nay, even 
first-class violin-players already take pride in study- 
ing his violin sonatas, which, difficult as the latter 
are, they not unfrequently master skillfully and ha 
pily. ‘These are all convincing proofs that the old 
master is beginning to make his way, and that, in 
many circles, musical taste is not at such a‘low ebb as 
several persons have thought themselves called upon 
to assert. In conclusion, we cannot help expressing 
a wish that Sebastian Bach may some day find a bio- 
grapher who shall, as Otto Jahn has done in his bio- 
graphy of Mozart, critically sift the materials at his 
disposal, and fashion them into an artistic whole.— 
Forkel’s book on the Life, Art, and Productions of 
Sebastian Bach, although a valuable addition to the 
literature of the period at which it was written, will 
not do for the present age. The great activity re- 
cently manifested in this department, more especially, 
of musical literature, induces us to indulge in the 
hope that we shall not have to wait much longer for 
a comprehensive work on Sebastian Bach and his 
a ene For many musicians such a book 

as become a_ pressing necessity.— A. T.— London 
Musical World. 





Hawthorne’s Wonderful “ Marble Faun.” 


AN EXPLANATION, 


A writer in the New Englander, for October, pro- 
fesses to give the key to Hawthorne’s allegory in the 
“Marble Faun.” It is as follows : 

“ We understand that the four principal characters 
in the story personify the different elements which 
we perceive in our strangely-moulded natures: the 
Soul, or Will, whichever we may call it; the Con- 
science, or intuitive power; the Reason, or Intellect; 
and lastly, the Animal Nature, or Body. These four 
we find united in companionship, and in a state of 
comparative isolation from all others. ‘They form, 
so to speak, a little world in themselves, and are all, 
for the time being, sojourners in the ancient city of 
Rome, at a distance from their homes. 

“The beautiful and courageous Miriam represents 
the Soul; her judicious and honorable friend, the 
sculptor Kenyon, is the Reason. She ever finds in 
him a wise counsellor, but he is too cold and austere 
to secure her full confidence, or to give her, in her 
great trial, the warm sympathy she seeks. Rightly 
is he represented as a worker in marble, even as the 
Reason deals with truths in their naked severity and 
coldness. The fair and lovely Hilda admirably per- 
sonates the Conscience, and sustains, throughout, the 
purity and loftiness of so elevated a character: 
Sympathizing and kind, tender and true, though dig- 
nified and somewhat reserved, she dwells apart, in 
the summit of a lofty tower, above the dust and 
miasma of the city ; and though she comes down, and 
walks the filhy streets of Rome, her white robe is un- 
soiled, and she returns at night to feed her compan- 
ions, the white doves (pure thoughts and desires), 
and to keep the flame burning on the altar of prayer. 
The others often refer to her as having a finer per- 
ception of the beautiful and true than themselves; 


and though they sometimes complain that her stand-- 


ard of virtue is too high for them to reach, and her 
judgment upon their opinions and conduct too se- 
vere, yet they are never satisfied that theirs is correct 
unless it coincides with hers. 

“Miriam and Hilda are both artists, for our na- 
ture was formed to enjoy and to produce the beauti- 
ful, although Hilda does not now originate pictures, 
as in her native home, but copies from the old mas- 
ters ; that is, the Conscience refers us to the eternal 
standards of Right and Wrong. Associated with 
these high-souled friends, we find a gay and thought- 
less youth, so simple-minded and careless that they 
regard him as a mere child in understanding ; yet his 
graceful beauty and mirthfulness, and pind his 





affectionate and winning manners, afford them so 
much pleasure that they admit him to constant com- 
panionship. This is Donatello, who represents the 
Animal Nature. Keriyon wooes Hilda with an ad- 
miration bordering on reverence, and Donatello pas- 
sionately loves Miriam, though neither finds his affee- 
tion at first fally reciprocated ; Miriam indeed often 
regards the childishness of Donatello with contempt. 
But after Hilda has sprained her delicate wrist, she 
grasps the strong hand of Kenyon; and when Miri- 
am finds herself cast off by Hilda, and regarded 
with suspicion by Kenyon, she clings tenaciously to 
the tenderness yet remaining for her in the heart of 
Donatello. That is, when the Conscience has been 
weakened by intercourse with guilt, it is glad to lean 
somewhat upon the understanding; and after the 
Soul has become debased by crime, she loses much of 
her dignity and delicacy, and is even willing to con- 
fess in the most humiliating manner her subjection 
to the Body, and dependence upon it for happiness. 
*} lost all pride,’ says Miriam, ‘ when Hilda cast me 
off.’ ’ 

Before his contact with guilt, Donatello is ina 
state of perfect, though childlike enjoyment. He is 
in sympathy with the animal creation; understands 
the language of beasts and birds, and they come at 
his call. Whether he has really pointed and furry 
ears, being himself only an improved animal, we are 
left in doubt even at the end of the story. 





New Picture for the Capitol at Washington. 


The picture which Leutze is painting for the Capi- 
tol is not, as the itemizers have had it, for the Ro- 
tunda, but is a commission which he has received in 
accordance with and illustration of, a plan for the de- 
coration of the Capitol, which he has presented to 
General Meigs, and which has received his approval. 
The space which is to receive the picture is one of 
four blank walls, above the stuir-cases leading to the 
galleries, each twenty by thirty feet. Mr. Leutze’s 
plan is snbstantially to fill these four walls with illus- 
trations of the American spirit and the development 
of the nation; the one he is executing taking for its 
subject Emigration ; then will follow historical scenes 
and landscapes in a consistent series, filling the walls 
and Rotunda, and removing to a gallery the pictures 
now in the Rotunda, which are rather gallery pic- 
tures, where they are anything, than decorative 
works such as the general plan and use of the build- 
ing demands. The minor spaces will be filled with 
less important views, groups, f&c., with arabes- 
ques showing the natural history of the United 
States. 

The picture represents the summit of a pass 
through the Rocky Mountains ; at the mght a wild 
desolate valley from which the emigrant train is toil- 
ing up to the ridge, whence the prospect of the great 
western plain opens to the eye, lying in a golden haze, 
with glimpses of rivers winding away out of sight. 
Some horsemen urge their horses eagerly up to the 
dividing ridge,and the younger members of the party 
climb the rocks shouting and waving their hats in 
enthusiasm. The sun is setting and the rosy light 
falls on the snowy summits of a distant peak, which 
forms the climax of the composition, and divides the 
land of toil from that of promise. 

In the border, set in an an arabesque composed of 
the flora and fauna of the Rocky Mountains, are sev- 
eral smaller designs, with the motto of the picture : 
“ Westward the star of empire holds its way,” over- 
head. Underneath is a view of the Golden Gate, 
with the harbor of San Francisco looking inland, and 
in the upper corners the wise men of the East at the 
left, and Hercules clearing the passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Along the sides 
are the expedition for the golden fleece, the return of 
the spies from Canaan, the overwhelming of Phar- 
aoh’s host, Columbus at his studies, the raven bring- 
ing food, the dove returning to the ark, and at lower 
corners portraits of Boone and Clark. 

Leutze’s plan is one which would bring into play, 
in the different portions of the work, all the varied 
talents of the country, landscape, genre, decorative, 
portrait, historical or ideal, furnishing subjects for all. 
The work is to be done on the wall itself, in the 
water-glass process, which, with the permanence and 
brilliancy of fresco, gives all the freedom of working 
which water color affords. It is the manner adopted 
by Kaulbach in the new museum at Berlin, and has 
stood all the tests for many years. 

The success of Leutze’s plan, and its adoption as 
the policy to be followed by the government in the 
decoration of the Capitol, would give a new and 
healthy stimulus and training to our artists, tending 
more than any other kind of patronage could, to de- 
velop the different talents in the profession. 

Mr. Leutze receives $20,000 for his picture with 
its pendents, a remnant of an old appropriation to 





the finishing of the buildings. We hope sincerely 
that its success may be such as to give art new grace 
in the eyes of our legislators, and initiate a new pol- 
icy towards it. It seems to us eminently and worth- 
ily a popular work, appropriate to the place it is to 
hold.—£ve. Post. Nov. 21. 








Musical Correspondence. 


SpriInGFEtD, Mass., Nov. 25.— The Beethoven 
Society of Hartford, numbering a chorus of about 
sixty singers with an “efficient orchestra,” treated 
us to a concert Thanksgiving eve, which was well 
attended and is deserving of notice. The following 





was the programme : 
The Transient and the Eternal............+++++ Romberg 





When the heart is sad and Weary........-......6 Rossini 
Hear my Prayer. .........+.000+: endelssohn 
My heart's first home............ Wallace 
Miserere from I] Trovatore. .........--seeeeeeeeeee Verdi 
The Glorious lay of Freedom. ..........6seeeeeeeeeeees 
St. Cecilia’s day (Cantata). ........60..ce cece Von Bree 
Two forest nymphs ........cceeeeeeeeeceeeecees Glover 
God bless our noble volunteers............ J. G. Barnett 
Clear up those lovely eyes. .......-.-ceeeeeseeees Rossini 
Four-part song, arranged from..........+...++. Donizetti 
BPR CRIM: oo cccscsceesececeb ses ccccccosesee Bishop 


If we did not know that it is impossible to get up 
a successful concert without catering to the popular 
taste in the selection of the programme, we might be 
disposed to growl at the above list. All the pieces 
on it, if we except the cantata by Von Bree and the 
patriotic song by Mr. Barnett, are familiar to most 
musicians, so that comment upon its quality is un- 
necessary. We may say, however, that the idea of 
giving such a soul composition as Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hear my Prayer” the same evening with the sur- 
face music of the hackneyed Miserere in “Il Trova- 
tore,”’ is in itself enough to shock a person of sensi- 
tive nerves. Bat if the programme was mediocre, 
we are happy to say that the same cannot justly be 
affirmed of the rendering. Taken as a whole, the 
chorus singing was vastly superior to any we have 
ever heard in Springfield. Promptness and, usually, 
delicacy, characterized the united efforts of the Soci- 
ety in every instance. If there was a fault in the 
tempi, it was an inclination to hurry. This excess 
of promptness was noticeable in the exquisite chorus 
responses in ‘ Hear my prayer,” also, in a chorale or 
two, but not to so great an extent as materially to 
injure the effect. The “ efficient orchestra” (which 
was efficient, though it numbered only six or eight 
instruments) seemed in the earlier part of the even- 
ing to have adopted a different “ diapason ” from the 
pianoforte, and this did not tend to heighten the beau- 
ty of the choruses, especially in the soft passages. 
The discrepancy was at length remedied and the gen- 
eral effect in like proportion benefitted ; although, if 
we mistake not, the pianoforte was “a house divided 
against itself’ throughout the concert. 

“St. Cecilia’s Day ” by Von Bree, which we heard 
for the first time on this occasion, is a genial Haydn- 
ish composition, but without striking originality.— 
(Perhaps it is for this very reason commendable ; for 
we cannot help thinking that many composers of the 
present day produce worthless works by striving to 
produce such extremely original ones.) It is a lighter 
style of music than Romberg’s “Transient and 
Eternal ;” but the latter had the better rendering. 
The soprano solos of both were sung (many of them 
very effectively) by Mrs. Strickland. Her voice is a 
very powerful one and she filled the hall better than 
any other Jady singer. A solo in the “ Transient 
and Eternal ” and the cavatina from “ Semiramide” 
were given with a beautiful clearness and distinctness, 
In the duet from ‘“‘ Moses in Egypt,” the accompani- 
ment was played so lightly that both singers flatted a 
trifle. Otherwise it was finely done. 

The solo in the only selection from Mendelssohn 
was exquisitely sung by Mrs. Preston, who, by her 
pure and sympathetic voice, is admirably qualified to 
sing this sort of music. Although a new singer to a 
Springfield audience, her reception was a flattering 
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one, and deservedly so. Another soprano, Miss 
Julia Smith, sang a ballad of Wallace’s quite accep- 
tably. She gives promise of becoming a fine singer. 

The audience had the unusually small number of 
two patriotic pieces offered them, and the pieces were 
unusually good. Mr. Barnett is already favorably 
known as a composer, and “ God: bless our noble 
volunteers,” although too good to become very pop- 
ular, would be sure, if published, to increase the high 
esteem in which he is held by musicians. Miss Pres- 
ton sang it—as everything else—very satisfactorily. 
Perhaps there was occasionally a lack of fire, but 
there was enough to rouse the audience, and the piece 
received the heartiest encore of the evening. 

Mr. Wander was the principal tenor singer of the 
evening (and when we say tenor, we do not mean 
baritone—in which class three-fourths of the so-called 
tenor singers should be placed). He sang, among 
other solos, the tenor solo in the Miserere (forgetting 
his cue in one instance), and the melody in a funny 
four-part arrangement of airs from the “ Daughter 
of the Regiment.” This last was given with such 
perfect abandon as to be irresistible. 

Mr. Barnett showed himself a good conductor. 
We should have liked him better, however, if he had 
steadied the choruses in some other way rather than 
by audible beating the time with his foot. In some 
cities, his audience wonld have spared him this trou- 
ble by doing it themselves ; and while this is univer- 
sally condemned by ail right-minded persons, why 
should the same thing be tolerated in a conductor ? 

R. 





The Dettingen Te Deum. 


From H. F. Cooriry’s “* HANDEL StuprEs.” 


This is a peculiar “ Te Deum ; ”"—a Protestant 
thanksgiving anthem with an orchestra—written 
to commemorate a great victory—written in great 
haste, a hundred and fifteen years ago; yet 
which lives after victory has swept away the 
traces of victory, and elaborate composer the 
memory of hasty composer—in_ brief,—colossal, 
grand ;—preéminent among “ Te Deums.” 

No musical piece d’occasion has lasted so long. 
The one which approaches it the nearest in vital- 
ity is Handel’s * Funeral Anthem.” Mozart’s 
“ Requiem ” was less hastily composed ; so it may 
be assumed were Cherubini’s Coronation Mass ” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang;” and the wear 
of the two last-mentioned works has to be tried. 

By one of the above parallels we are brought 
into a world of speculation and comparison, 
worth consideration. The Protestant “Te De- 
um,” in many of its phrases, is identical with the 
Roman Catholic Mass; and thus on studying this 
work belonging to the English church and creed, 
reference must be made to things totally differ- 
ent, and, by some, thought totally antagonistic. 
But in art, the desire should not be so much to 
set apart as to reconcile. If music is to be 


Deum” may be, possibly, studied elsewhere. 
Now, we have to do with a Thanksgiving An- 
them after Victory ; poured out by a poet in the 
fullness of his power and the ripeness of his gen- 
ius; and a war-poet, too! Thus considered, the 
second “ Te Deum” far exceeds the first one. 


Chorus (five voices).—We praise Thee, O God: 
We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 

The Introduction verse, Number I. begins, 
during four bars, merely on the two commonest 
trumpet notes, being “a call” (to use the bar- 
rack phrase). Let a new composer try to ar- 
range this call anew !—which is used by Handel 
throughout the chorus with persistance, yet with- 
out such persistance being in the least felt. Any 
thing more free than this first chorus, with all 
the cohesion and “ motive” given to it by these 
two trumpet notes, hardly exists in music. There 
is the use of one voice to lead off a new phrase, 
on the words, 

O God, we praiee thee 


(a use, by the way, let me observe, belonging to 
a time when the alto voice was unsettled) ; there 
is that wonderful modulation on the words, 


We acknowledge thee, 


which is amazing, if taken in conjunction with 
the last stiff entry of the subject, made by the 
bass instruments ere the chorus closes. There 
are the two last bars of the full choir and orches- 
tra—all worthy of no common study, in admira- 
tion of immense power—power that asked for no 
rule and cared for no difficulties. The taste of 
the times enjoined an orchestral symphony, but 
Handel could not bring this to an end without 
his obstinate trumpet call. Is there not here a 
foretaste of the humor to prescribe and to ticket 
and to characterize, which has been assumed as 
a feature of modern art? The trumpets never 
come to an end in this Dettingen Battle “Te 
Deum.” The battle was for ever in the ears of 
the musician when he wrote. 

Chorus (five voices),—All the earth doth worship 
Thee, the Father everlasting. 

The second verse, in the same key as the first 
one, is curious. Handel did many things twice ; 
and here, as first five bars of the symphony, is, 
note for note, the theme of the symphony to his 
superb duet, “ The Lord is a Man of War,” in 


.“ Tsrael,” produced—or reproduced (who can 


now tell ?)—five years earlier, and there. as 
here, with a touch in it, transferred from the 
“ Magnificat” of Erba. But how Handel could 
rouse (even after he had reproduced) himself, 
could never be more clearly seen than in this 
chorus. The adoration of the words, “ All the 
earth,” as given in full chorus, amounts to platoon 
firing. 
(To be continued.) 
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brought into worship, it cannot, surely, be classed 
and ticketed. If from Catholic Services Protest- 
ant “Te Deums” have grown, such fact has 
nothing to do (so far as the musician is concerned) 
with infallibility, or with nonconformity. Let 
separate things be kept separate. The technical 

ress of art must surely be disconnected from 
variations of opinion. A new chord one year, 
an extinguished instrument another; all discov- 
eries, in short, must be matters independent of 
Pope or of Luther; at least, it may be as well 
to declare that, in the following Study, in which 
from “Te Deum” reference is made to Mass, 
neither declaration, still less dogma, in reference 
to the connection of art with religion is intended 
to be put forward. 

I have said before, that Handel sometimes 
tried his effects twice. This remark may dispose 
some students to turn to an earlier “Te Deum” 
—the “ Utrecht Te Deum,” composed by Handel 
in 1718, thirty years before the “ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” the date of which is 1748, two years 
later than the date of “ The Messiah.” 

The noble, early music of the “ Utrecht Te 





Music IN tars Nowper.— Continuation of “ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 


Chamber Concerts. 


The third Musical Soirée of Messrs. Krerss- 
MANN, LEONHARD and Ercnper@, last Satur- 
day evening, was a remarkably pleasant occas- 
ion. Programme and performance particularly 
good; company (weather favoring) large, nearly 
filling Chickering’s Hall, and of the kind whose 
presence accords with the music. All felt auspi- 
cious from the first. The pieces played and sung 
were these : 








PROGRAMME. 
Parr I. 
[. Trio for Violin, Piano and Violoncello, in Bb, op. 99. 
Schubert 
Allegro moderato—Andante—Sch and Rondo. 
Messrs. Eichberg, Leonhard and Mollenhiuer, 

2. Scotch Songs, arranged by.............05 6+ Beethoven 
A. Kreissmann. 

B: Abowhe, Ber WN on 505 «snes +006 scitbnesagass Spohr 

. J. Bichberg. 





Part Il. 


1. Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, op. 69. ... Beethoven 
Allegro ma non tanto—Scherzo—Adagio cantabile— 
A 


legro Vivace. 
Messrs. Mollenhauer and Leonhard. 
2. Siciliano, in Gminor..............seeeeeeeees 8. Bach 
Messrs. Eichberg and Leonhard. 
a, Erinnerung,.........--+0+-+0+ ip. 5, 
8. {b. Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai, ‘ 25,} R. Franz 
c. Wilkommen im Wald.......... Op. 21, 
A. Kreissmann. 
4. All ttoand Allegretto ma non troppo, from Trio, 
7 Beethoven 


op. 4 
Messrs. Eichberg, Leonhard and Mollenhauer. 


The Schubert Trio, generally new tothe au- 
dience, opens with a lifesome, buoyant, brilliant 
Allegro, full of happy genial inspiration, clear in 
its development, and not at all too long, like 
many of the movements of this rich, original 
composer, who in the crowd of his inspirations 
does not always know when to stop. The 
Andante, singularly beautiful, and deep in feel- 
ing, was especially enjoyed and felt. The real 
Schubert genius lay in that. The Scherzo and 
Rondo finale were worthy to follow, and kept ex- 
pectation eager, without disappointing, to the end. 
In fact a more enjoyable selection from the works 
in Sonata form by Schubert could hardly have 
been made. It was capitally rendered. Mr. 
LEONHARD impressed us the first time he play- 
ed in Boston, when he had far less technical 
mastery and less musical maturity than now, as a 
young pianist having a real German genial sense 
and feéling of his music. His nervous energy 
did not seem acted, and he entered into the spirit 
of a Beethoven composition, whatever faults there 
might he in his play or manner. With soberer 
and clearer purpose, after earnest studies, he is 
now an. intelligent artist, and he bears it in his 
face. We may always count ourselves happy 
when we may hear the piano part in works of 
Beethoven and Schubert played as expressively 
and forcibly as they were .on Saturday evening. 
Mr. E1cHBERG was the best person among us to 
do justice to the violin part, which he rendered 
with his usual breadth of style and truth. In 
Mr. Henry MottennAvreR, one of the brothers 
in New York, whose presence with the Opera 
was availed of, we had indeed an excellent vio- 
loncellist, to complete a very satisfactory trio.— 
We hope this Schubert Trio will be heard again 
this winter, that our music-lovers may in some 
sense commit it to heart. 

The “ Scotch Songs,” selected by Mr. KrEIss- 
MANN from the series of Scotch and English 
songs arranged by Beethoven (for a history of 
the matter see our last), but commonly published 
as “ Scotch Songs” —a title likely to mislead a 
German — chanced to be two old English songs, 
once very hacknied (at least the second one), but 
now again as good as new. They were “ The 
faithful Johnnie,” and “ Sally in our Ally,” 
which really seemed quaint in the new dress and 
circumstances. What Beethoven did for them 
was to put to them an accompaniment for piano 
violin and ‘cello ; and this he has done with such 
skill and tact as to illustrate whatever of fresh 
and wildflower beauty the old street melodies had 
in them. They were sung with much expression ; 
indeed there was an honest simplicity about the 
performance which added a new charm to the 
songs. 

Mr. Eichberg had scope for the sentimental 
and elegiac style of playing, with sustained and 
finely graduated phrasing, in the Adagio by 
Spohr, who showed his best power in what he 
wrote as violinist for the violin. 

The Sonata, op. 69, by Beethoven, one of the 
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least familiar here, is one of the richest and most 
beautiful creations of the master’s middle period. 
We doubt if any specimen of his art and genius 
in this kind would have been listened to and fol- 
lowed with a deeper interest. The audience 
seemed to drink in every note of it like some 
wondrous and delicious draught proffered at the 
right moment. So fresh was it and full of the 
Beethoven peculiarity, so fit to follow what had 
come before, that the zest was as keen as if we 
had come thirsting to it. The rendering was all 
one could wish, and it was hard to tell whether 
the most praise was due to the pianist or violon- 
cellist; both entered into the spirit of the work. 

The Siciliano by Sebastian Bach was very 
warmlyredemanded. Think ofan encore for Bach! 
But it was short as well as sweet ; a simple, grace- 
ful, taking thing; yet full of art, as one who 
minded the piano-forte part could not fail to per- 
ceive; and it was so nicely played both by Mr. 
Eichberg and Mr. Leonhard. Bach wrote it for 
flute instead of violin; but there was nothing 
lost by the change. Shall we not have more of 
Bach’s violin music in our concerts? There is 
nomodern music fresher. When we remember 
Joachim there in Dresden, standing up in the 
corner of the room, and all alone, without accom- 
paniment, addressing these things to our private 
ear, possessing us wholly with the magic of the 
Chaconne, the Sonatas, Fugues, &c., all for violin 
alone, we feel impatient that all our musical 
friends should know such enjoyment. 

Robert Franz! How like the good old times 
before the European tour, before “ Leviathan,” 
it seemed to hear our good friend Kreissmann 
sing the well known Franz songs! Strangely 
little known is Franz even in his own Germany, 
if we except quaint little old theological Halle, 
where he lives, facile princeps among the musi- 
cians, and where Handel was born,— and also 
Leipzig, and a few of the finer spirits in Vienna, 
Berlin, Hannover, &c. Of course the best know 
the best the world over; and Franz enjoys a re- 
cognition as select and honorable, as good for the 
future, as it is limited and far from popular. He is 
none the less original and admirable, none the 
less a man of genius, a profound musician, an 
artist richly furnished with both inward and 
acquired gifts, that he is not widely known. It 
is because he stays at home and abides his time; 
works for Art and not for fame or money; and 
prefers to produce small things like songs, full of 
poetry and soul, rather than to try to outdo 
Beethoven in vast symphonies laboriously done 
up and labelled for “the Future.” In six months 
in Germany, a whole year in Europe, it was never 
once our luck to hear a song by Franz in any 
concert. His peculiarity is not yet accepted out 
of certain as it were, intimate circles; Schu- 
bert and Schumann one bears everywhere, but 
not Franz. Probably in no city are his songs so 
often heard, or so much bought as here in Boston— 
thanks to their introduction by one who knew 
their worth and knew how to make it felt. Some 
day we must recall the pleasant visit we paid to 
Franz in Halle. For the present let us feel hap- 
py that we have such beautiful things to listen 
to and to enjoy, and that we have artists willing 
and able to expound to us their beauty. Mr. 
Kreissmann was in good voice and sang the little 
pieces with nice and true expression ; how much 
of their charm was due to the accompaniment 
by Mr. Dreset, there is no need of telling. 





The movements from the Beethoven Trio, op. 
70, in E flat, are from a well-known favorite, 
and made a beautiful and fitting close to the con- 
cert. 

The fourth and last Soirée of the above nam- 
ed artists will take place to-night. The program- 
me is bothrich and rare. Mr. Kreissmann will sing 
Beethoven’s Liederkreis, songs by Franz, and 
Schubert’s “ Erl-king ;” Mr. Eichberg will play 
Bach’s Chaconne, part of Mendelssohn’s Concer- 
to, and a Beethoven Sonata duo with Mr. Leon- 
hard. The latter will play a Bollade by Chopin, 
and three little four-hand pieces with Otto Dresel : 
viz., two characteristic marches by Schubert, and 
a Polonaise by Saran, the composer pupil and 
friend of Robert Franz. What could be richer 
or more choice and appetizing ? 





MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—The sec- 
ond concert comes next Wednesday evening. 
The selection will include one of Beethoven’s 
latest Quartets, for the first time in Boston ; a 
Quintet with clarinet by Weber; one of Kum- 
mer’s violoncello solos (‘‘ Les Arpéges”); and 
Mozart’s Quintet in C minor. Here, too, are 
capital attractions: 





Italian Opera. 


The last three days of the one week of Opera, 
vouchsafed to eager ears, as the event showed, 
by Mr. Ullman, gave us Lnerezia Borgia, for the 
debut of a new soprano, Mme. ComTE Borcu- 
ARD; Martha, with Miss KeLioae as the chief 
star; and for Saturday afternoon, a medley: Les 
Noces again, parts of Lucrezia, Trovatore, &c. 

Miss KELLoGG’s impersonation of Martha 
confirmed our agreeable impression of her as a 
singer and an actress. The fresh bloom of her 
voice, its maiden-like, clear, penetrating quality, 
somewhat Patti-like, her truth of intonation and 
expression, and her already remarkable execu- 
tion are full of promise, which is sustained by the 
unaffected, graceful animation, as well as a 
certain intellectual quality, an air of native re- 
finement, that pervades her performance. It 
certainly seems unnecessary to go abroad for 
mere vocal study, when such singers can spring 
up and unfold so fair at home. The opera asa 
whole had some hitches in the presentation; but 
BRIGNOLI was in his best voice and temper, and 
got such plaudits and encores as seriously length- 
ened out the rather unsatisfying sweetness of 
Flotow’s work. It seems to be very popular 
though ; and the very large audience, as large as 
in any “piping times of peace,” sat it all through 
with delight, however much they found to criti- 
cize—for this is one of the things which even the 
public can be critical about. Susrn1’s big round 
voice and easy manner left not much to be desir- 
ed in farmer Plunkett’s character. Mme. Stra- 
KoOscH filled the rédle of Nancy not so well as 
some have done, yet creditably. 

Lucrezia Borgia was given on Thursday, to a 
full house, and again at the farewell matinée on 
Saturday afternoon. Mad. Comrr-BorcHarp, 
as Lucrezia, agreeably surprised the audience, to 
whom even her name was new. She showed 
herself an accomplished and thoroughly trained 
singer, with a voice which is a little past its 
prime, though still very effective and pleasant: 
Her execution is brilliant, nor does she lack 
courage to attack difficulties, or skill to overcome 
them. She will be welcomed in Boston with 





pleasure if she should visit us again. The other 
characters were filled by familiar acquaintances, 
and we need not say that they were well filled, 
when Susrn1 was the Duke Alfonso and Bric- 
NOLI the Gennaro. Mad. StrakoscH made a 
good Orsini, and in many respects shows pro- 
gress aud improvement, 

The opera, which was promised “ entire,” at 
the matinée, was given to a large audience, 
shorn of its fair proportions in a manner which 
we never saw equalled before. Page after page 
of the libretto, scene after scene of the opera, 
were unceremoniously skipped, and those to 
whom the opera was new, must have been sorely 
puzzled to follow the thread of the plot, if, in- 
deed, they could find any clue. 

Beside this curtailment of the performance, 
an apologetic note upon the bills stated that, 
the music of 7/ Trovatore being, by mistake, sent 
to New York, it was impossible to present the 
Miserere scene. which had been promised as one 
of the special attractions of the occasion. We 
make no personal complaint at this omission, and 
were not sorry to lose it, but we could not but 
think that Mr. Utimans promises were but 
shabbily kept to an audience which so very liber- 
ally has patronized the performances of the 
week. 

Les Noces de Jeannette, in which Miss Ket- 
LOGG has made so charming an impression, and 
shows so decided a talent for the lighter style of 
lyric comedy, then followed this, being given, 
we believe, not only entire, but with the ready 
responses to encores, which the pretty young 
singer so gracefully and cheerfully gives. 
chorus, of no special importance, was omitted, 
and Mr. Dusprevtt, as before, ably sustained his 
part, to the satisfaction of the audience, nota 
little of the interest, and of the burden falling 
upon his shoulders. 

Mr. Ullman has no ecanse to find fault with the 
opera:going people of Boston for any lack of 
patronage, for the theatre has been well filled at 
every performance, except on the first evening, 
and any possible deficit on that occasion, must 
have been more than made up by the full 
houses at the subsequent representations. We 
trust that he may be able now to carry out the 
plans proposed for the seasou, and, before long, 
make us another visit. 





Music Abroad. 


Vienna.—The Singacademie lately held its an 
nual general meeting, and elected its officers for the 
ensuing year. Prince George Czartoryski was elected 
president, and Herr Stagmayer chorus-master, by 
eighty-one votes out of eighty-two, a pretty good ma- 
jority. The first concert of the Society will take 
place in the Redoutensaal, on the 15th Nov., when the 
programme will include choruses by J. S. Bach, Lotti, 
Durante, Benevoli, Eccard, Calvisins, M. Haydn, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and Blumner, as well as a 
“bass-arioso”’ with chorus out of the last-named come 

er’s new oratorio, Abruham. You may, possibly, 
recollect another Society here called the Bachverein, 
which was founded by the late Herr Fischof, and 
which Herr Selmar Bagge made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to keep up. It appears that a quantity of 
music belonging to it remained, after its dissolution, 
in the hands of Mad. Mauther—in whose house, by 
the way, its first meetings were held—and, also, of 
Herr Bagge. The lady has since died, and her heirs 
have presented the Singacademie with the valuable 
music in her possession. In consequence of this, 
Herr Bagge, too, has made the Singacademie a pres- 
ent of the rest of the masic which formerly belonged 
to the Bachverein, and which had long been bhying in 
his house. The committee of the Gesellschaft des 
Musik-freunde have just issued their programme for 
the ensuing season. It has met with almost univer- 
sal approbation, but the Society will have to exer- 
themselves to the utmost, in order that their efforts 
this year may not be eclipsed by what they have alt 
ready done. After a series of victories, the danger 
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of a diminution in the favor uf the musical public is 
not so distant as people are inclined to believe. The 
spirit of rivalry, too, which has of late years given 
such @ reassuring and hopeful impu'se to musical 
Vienna, is evidently on the increase, so that the old 
Imperial city no longer merits, as far as music is con- 
cerned, to be stigmatized as an “intellectual Capua.” 

Schubert’s charming operetta, with Castelli’s amu- 
sing libretto, has at length been given at the Opera- 
house, under the double title of Die Verschwornen 
(Der hiusliche Krieg). This opera, as I informed 
you at the time, was revived last year by the Gesell- 
chaft der Musikfreunde, and most warmly welcomed. 
It was not as successful as it should have been at the 
Opera-house, not from any short-comings in the mu- 
sic, nor want of talent in the libretto, but simply be- 
cause the performance was, for several reasons, not 
what it ought to have been. For instance, it was a 
mistake to cast the part of Astolf to Herr Erl, who 
has long since ceased to be a satisfactory representa- 
tive of youthful lovers. The mise-en-scéne, moreover, 
was bad, and the chorus, with their stupid conven- 
tional attitudes and groupings, anything but delecta- 
ble to behold. It is but just to say, however, that, as 
far as regards the musical getting-up of the operetta, 
Herr Dessoff had done all that lay in his power to 
ensure a hit ; but, as we say here, “Der Mensch denkt ; 
Gott lenkt.” I must state, by the way, that, with 
the exeeption of Herr Erl, the artists were well suited 
to the parts assigned them, and both sang and acted 
with great spirit. In the course of the last fortnight 
we have had two performances of Les Deux Journées, 
the German for which is, Der Wassertrager, in which 
Herr Beck is particuiarly good, and well supported 
by Mile. Hoffmann, Herren Mayerhofer, Erl, Lay, 
Walter, and Liebisch. The orchestra, under Herr 
Dessoff, played with great spirit. 

Paris is not the only capital which has taken to 
building new theatres. Although not going into 
bricks and mortar—or rather stone and mortar, per- 
haps —to lodge the Muses of Poetry and Music, on so 
grand a scale as her sister on the banks of the Seine, 
Vienna, also, will soon have a new Imperial Opera- 
house. Without counting those appropriated to the 
Court, there will be ninety-eight boxes, each box be- 
ing calculated to hold six persons. Thirty-six of 
these, including those for the court, will be on the 
first tier. The house will, in addition to this, contain 
690 reserved seats (of which 430 will be in the pit), 
930 unreserved seats, and standing room for 500 per- 
sons more ; for, as your readers are no doubt aware, 
there is in all German theatres a large vacant space 
at the back and round the sides of the pit, where, 
when it is not too full, the spectator may walk about 
as at a Promenade Concert. Thus the new edifice 
will hold conveniently 2740 persons, while the preseut 
Kiirtnerthor-Theatre can contain only 1650. There 
will be four galleries, By not having a fifth tier, not 
only will the height be more in keeping with the 
breadth, but the theatre will be far superior in its 
acoustic qualities. —Lond, Mus. World. 

Leresic.—Herr Hauptmann has received the 
Guelph-Order from the king of Hanover. The fol- 
lowing was the programme at the second Gewand- 
haus coneert : overture to Les Abencerages, by Cher- 
ubini; concert-aria by Mozart, sung by Herr Schnorr 
von Karolsfeld ; concerto for the piano, by Schu- 
mann, played by Herr Dreyschock ; songs by Schu- 
mann, and nocturne by Dreyschock. Second part: 
Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat major. Annexed 
is the programme of the third concert: Part I. 
Symphony No. 3 (C minor), by Spohr; Aria, “ Ah 
perfido,”” Beethoven; Concerto-allegro, for violon- 
cello, composed and played by Herr H. Davidoff. 
Part II. Overture to | os tg by Bargiel (first time) ; 
Cavatina from Bellini’s Sonnambula ; fantasia on one 
of Schubert's waltzes, by Servais, performed by H. 
Davidoff ; and overtare to Ruy Blas, by Mendels- 
sohn.—dbid. 


Srorrearpt.—Herr Eckert has commenced his 
duties as Capellmeister by getting up Auber’s Gus- 
tave 111., which has not been performed for some 
twenty years. Hitherto he has afforded great satis- 
faction by the zeal and activity he has displayed in 
his new office. By the way, the public has now been 
made acquainted by Herr Kiicken himself with the 
reasons which induced him to resign his office as 
Capellmeister. He felt grieved at a second Capell- 
meister, in the person of Herr Eckert, being appoint- 
ed without his knowledge, and, so to say, behind his 
back. He looked upon this as a personal insult, and, 
in order to avoid being exposed to such in future, 
sent in his resignation on the 26th of September, 
and, on the 30th, received official notice that it had 
been accepted.—Jb, 


vatory of Music by the members of the Russian Mu- 
sical Society has at length received the sanction of 
the proper authorities. Herr Rubinstein has been 
requested to undertake its organization and manage- 
ment. This has induced him to abandon the idea of 
making a professional tour for the next three or four 
years, and to return at once to the banks of the Neva. 
The new Conservatory, fashioned on the model of 
the Conservatory at Paris, will not only provide a 
complete course of instruction in all the branches of 
vocal and instrumental music, as well as of compo- 
sition, and every accomplishment for the concert- 
room, but will adopt proper measures for the sesthe- 
tical and scientific education of the pupils. An 
“ Operatic School” will constitute an integral and 
prominent part of the institution. It is moreover in- 
tended to establish, at some future time, schools for 
drama, ballet, and scene-painting.—Jb. 





Berrin.—At the Italian Opera, a number of new 
comers have been introduced as candidates for public 
favors during the last week. Among them may be 
mentioned Signora Rideri, who appeared as Norina, 
in scenes from Don Pasquale. The general opinion 
is that her voice is far too small and thin for 
the stage. but admirably adapted for the concert- 
room. Her bravura singing took the house by sur- 
prise. Another fair débutante was Signora Tiberini, 
who made her curtsey in Lucia di Lammermoor. Her 
style was much admired, particularly her execution 
of an introduced cadence in the mad scene, where 
she alternates with the flute. This was a master- 
piece. Her voice itself, however, failed to give satis- 
faction. Signor Tiberini was not successful either 
as Edgardo or Count Almaviva. The popular favo- 
rite is Signora Trebelli, whom the local critics place 
in the same rank as Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, &e.— 
Herr Wachtel has left the theatre in the Friedrich- 
Withelmstadt, after fulfilling a most successful en- 
gagement, and Mile. Augusta Qeisthardt has gone 
there to fill up the place he has léft vacant. It is the 
intention of the gentleman to drop the German 
singer for awhile, and appear, in a day or two, as a 
full-blown Italian at the Victoria Theatre. The 
lady has captivated most hearts by her impersonation 
of Rosa fin Fioravanti’s opera Die Dorfséngerin 
She was effectively supported by Mlle. Hirting, Her- 
ren Winkelmann, Abich and the other members of 
the company. By the way I may mention that the 
members of the band and chorus serenaded Herr 
Wachtel, the other morning, at his hotel, as a mark 
of their appreciation of his kindness in suggesting 
and singing at a benefit got up for the band.—The 
Sisters Marchisio have left the Italian Company for 
the present and proceeded to Hanover and Magde- 
burg. They will, however, shortly return. Spon- 
tini’s widow, who is very advanced in age, and who 
resides in Paris, is now here. She came to be pres- 
ent at the representations of the opera of Nurmahal. 
Herr A. von Kontski, also, the pianist, from Wiesba- 
den, is here. So much for the Past and Present. 
As far as the Future is concerned, you must know 
that the new season of the Singacademie will be in- 
augurated to-night, Nov. 2d., by a mass of J. S. 
Bach. The next works on the list for perform nce 
are Haydn’s Creation, Blumner’s Abraham (an orato- 
rio) and Handel’s Solomon. About the middle of 
this month, Herr Hans von Biilow will commence a 
series of concerts, at which he himself will, of 
ann metaphorically, if not literally, play first fid- 

e. 


Mayence.—An organ concert was lately given in 
the Stephanskirche, by Herr Lux, to an audience of 
at least 2000 persons. Herr Lux performed a pre- 
lude and fugue by Bach, a fugue of his own compo- 
sition, and three fantasias also of his own compo- 
sition, namely, one on a romance by the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; one on the prayer from Der 
Freyschiitz, and one on “ O Sanctissima.” He was 
ably supported by the Verein fiir Kirchenmusik, who 
sang the “ Ave Maria” of Areudelt (died 1570), two 
songs from Schneider's Weltgericht, and Haydn’s 
motet “ Des Straubes eitle Sorgen.” 

Paris. — M. Pasdeloup has started a series of 
“ Popular Concerts of classical music,” to open the 
enjoyments of that kind of music to the multitude. 
The Gazette Musicale says of this project, “ Has not 
the time come for this? Music penetrates every- 
where ; the smallest hamlet has its Orpheon, and its 
musical society. The free instruction in singing in 
the common schools, forms every year a population 
of musicians. It therefore becomes useful, indispen- 
sable, to form the taste of these masses, and to pro- 
cure them the means of hearing, as well as possible, 
the chefs d’euvre of the great masters, as well as the 





great artists who do honor to their time and their 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 
“Tes Noces de Jeannette.” 25 
Do. 


These are the two most prominent songs in this 
charming Operetta, which both in Paris and London 
—in the latter city under the name of the ** Marriage 
of Georgette”—has had a long and highly successful 
run. Those who witnessed the representations of this 
novelty at the New York or Boston Academies will 
easily call to mind the above two Songs. With the 
first one, Jeannette charms her lover back to her side; 
the second is the ‘Sewing Song.” Both are recom- 
mended to the singing world at large as two pieces of 
surprising freshness and beauty. 


Nightingale Song. 


Amongst the village swains. 25 


’Twas a calm and starry night. £.R. Cory. 


Asimple ballad with a flowing, graceful melody. 
Songs quite similar in character have found thous- 
ands of admirers, and so may this one. 


Delaware, my Delaware ! J. R. Sweney. 


A good patriotic Song. 
Leonore. Ballad. E. R. Cory. 
A pretty sentimental song, in the popular style. 


Our native Land. A song of liberty. 
G. W. Morris. 


A stirring Song by a favorite writer. 
M. W. Balfe. 


Balfe has written no new Opera this season, but he 
has been busy furnishing the London Concert-Ballad- 
ists with new Songs, in which he has been very suc- 
cessful. This Song has becomes great favorite in 
England. 


Fresh as a rose. Ballad. 


Instrumental Music. 


Battle at Port Royal. Charles Grobe. 


Descriptive of the voyage of the great naval expedi- 
tion and the bombardment of the Forts Beauregard 
and Walker, at the entrance of Port Royal Sound by 
the war vessels of the fleet. A very brilliant piece, 
interspersed with a variety of appropriate national 
and popular Songs. The titlepage is adorned with a 
sketch of the bombardment and a map of the locality. 


G. W. Marston. 25 


A very well written piece of music, of medium 
difficulty. 


Marche nationale. 


Books. 


Tue American Musicat Crass Boor. De- 
signed for Female Colleges, Institutes, ,Sem- 
inaries, and Normal and High Schools. Con- 
taining Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exer- 
cises and Solfeggios, and a Valuable Collection 
of Duets, Trios, and Concerted Pieces. By 
Bissell. 


Among the numerous worXs of the kind this new 
candidate for popular favor cannot fail of a promi- 
nence, since its peculiar features are such as will com- 
mend it at once to the patronage of those for whom it 
is chiefly int its rudi tal lessons p d 
with a regularity and precision that cannot fail to fix 
permanently on the minds of the pupil the essentials 
of success in future studies. The exercises are in a 
form tofattrac tthe attention; and the selection of mu- 
sic is one of the best if not the superior of all similar 
collections. Principals of Educational institutions, 
music teachers, and others interested in books of this 
class will find it advantageous to examine this vol- 
ume. 


50 
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Music By Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 


miles; beyond that it is double. 


























